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DECLARATION 
OF THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 


CHARTER OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNION FOR CHILD WELFARE 


Proclaimed in 1923, revised in 1948. 


By the present Declaration of the Rights of the Child, 
commonly known as the “ Declaration of Geneva”, men and 
women of all nalions, recognising that Mankind owes to the 
Child the best that it has to give, declare and accept it as their 
duly to meet this obligation in all respects: 


I. — THE CHILD must be protected beyond and above 
all considerations of race, nationality or creed. 


II. — THE cuHILD must be cared for with due respect 
for the family as an entity. 


III. — THE CHILD must be given the means requisite for 
its normal development, materially, morally and 
spiritually. 

IV. — THE cHILD that is hungry must be fed ; the child 
that is sick must be nursed; the child that is 
physically or mentally handicapped must be 
helped; the maladjusted child must be re- 
educated ; the orphan and the waif must be 
sheltered and succoured. 


V. — THE CHILD must be the first to receive relief in 
times of distress. 
VI. — THE cHILD must enjoy the full benefits provided 


by social welfare and social security schemes ; 
the child must receive a training which will 
enable it, at the right time, to earn a livelihood, 
and must be protected against every form of 
exploitation. 


VII. — THE cHILD must be brought up in the conscious- 
ness that its talents must be devoted to the 
service of its fellowmen. 














Education of Parents of Blind Children’ 


By M. S. CoLBorNE Brown, M.A. 


Education Officer 
The Royal National Institute for the Blind, London 


Introduction 


The two primary concerns of parent education with 
parents of the blind child seem to be: 


1) to relieve the family of the sense of isolation and 
loneliness which stems from their child’s handicap; and 


2) to instruct and inform the family so that they may 
have a positive attitude to the child’s blindness and know 
how to approach the special problems imposed by his blind- 
ness. 


Parent education is not something only for the parents 
of young children (although particular stress is laid, in this 
article, on the young child), nor only for certain “ types ” 
of family. Every family can be the wiser and richer for 
more understanding and greater knowledge. 

Nor should we make distinction (by our own terms) 
between “ good ” and “ bad ” families. Confusion and ten- 
sion are not the prerogatives of specific income groups, for 
example. Often, in fact, the strain of the intelligent but 
over-anxious parent can be more harmful to a child than 
the more apparent incompetence or neglect of a “bad” 
home. 

But parent education is primarily the recognition of a 
relationship between educator and family, and this can only 
exist when the educator approaches the problem with under- 
standing and humility. It calls for an attitude of mind 
before a technical ability. 

Given this attitude of mind, there are techniques and 
special ways of giving help, but remembering especially : 


1) to make allowances for the customs, outlook and 
heritage of the particular country or civilization ; for certain 
ideas and techniques are not absolutely right or wrong, but 
may be right in one country and quite wrong in another ; 


1 Taken from a paper read at the International Conference of 
Educators of Blind Youth, Oslo, August, 1957. 
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2) not always to assume that blindness in itself is the 
foremost and greatest handicap of the child and his family ; 
and 


3) always to be constructive and positive. To be poli- 
tely negative is not necessarily the same as being helpful. 


Some of the recent endeavours of the Royal National 
Institute for the Blind will be described, particularly the 
Parents’ Unit, the Consultants’ Clinic, home visiting by the 
Head of a Sunshine Home Nursery School, pamphlets for 
parents and public authorities, parents’ visits to schools, 
and facilities in them for the families to be with their child- 
ren and parents’ “schools ” and “ week-ends ”. 

Parent education can be carried into one last stage: 
to the letters we write to the parents and the authorities ; 
to the telephone calls; to the interviews. If we can forget 
for a moment our experience and superior knowledge, our 
easy familiarity with words and technical terms, and project 
ourselves into the anxiety and ignorance of the parents, 
we can carry parent education right into the centre of our 
daily life. In fact, unless we do this and unless we con- 
stantly remind ourselves that parent education presupposes 
an attitude of mind above all else, our techniques, however 
good and up-to-date, will be bricks without straw. 


Parent education 


This is a decade which has become increasingly dependent 
on labels; it relies on slick phrases and slogans, using them 
with a ready familiarity as though they were both diagnosis 
and solution. Like the practices of primitive magic, we 
seem to think that constant verbal repetition of the problems 
of contemporary society will automatically make them 
cease to exist. 

By now the words “ parent education ” have achieved 
this ready familiarity. To each of us they suggest something 
to be commended, something to be aimed at, something 
which, surely, no-one would oppose : yet the very frequency 
with which these words continue to appear might suggest 
that they are in danger of becoming one of these useful 
labels, and in this process of unthinking repetition, the 
fundamental truth which the words first tried to define can 
be lost, as the ceremoniously revolving sails of a windmill 
can make us forget their utilitarian purpose. 


‘ 
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Parent education would seem to imply first and foremost 
a partnership between two sets of people on behalf of a 
third, between the parents and the child-worker on behalf 
of the child. The parents may be willing or unwilling, 
eager or reluctant to co-operate ; they may have much or 
little to contribute; they may be a “good” or a “ bad ” 
family. But above all they are the parents of the child. 
The child-worker may be highly trained or a voluntary 
worker; a teacher or a house- mother ; experienced or ner- 
vously undertaking the first job. But all his or her efforts 
should be concentrated on the wise and contented develop- 
ment of each individual family of which the child—probably 
the first contact with the family—is both the focus and the 
future. And this family is not a file of case papers or a figure 
on a chart, but a living family compounded of hopes, fears, 
affections and despairs. 

If we believe that education is a continuing process, a 
development and integration of all our faculties and interests 
(by no means synonymous with “being at school”), we 
cannot deny the absolute necessity of partnership between 
the parent and the child-worker. In England we still re- 
member the schools surrounded by high walls, the class- 
rooms with stepped galleries so that any activity was impos- 
sible, and the threatening notices “No parents admitted 
without the consent of the Managers ”. School was indeed a 
segregation from home, but in recent years there has been much 
new ‘thinking in education and a re-assessment of values. 

The startling suggestion of educational pioneers, par- 
ticularly in the “field of nursery education, that parents 
and home life were equal parts of the education of the young 
child, has now become absorbed into the main stream of 
contemporary education and social thought. 

How then can we make this partnership have a reality 
and begin to be a true and mutual exchange which will 
foster the growth of the whole family ? 

Words and thoughts were simpler and more direct 
before labels became such a convenient way of communica- 
tion. Sometimes today in a world which is easily embar- 
rassed by goodness and virtue, simple words may be quickly 
slurred over.. Understanding, respect for one’s fellows, 
practical human sympathy, humility, compassion—these 
must be the basis of anything which we may hope to achieve, 
and without the acceptance of them any attempt at parent 
education is a meaningless and arrogant assumption that 
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we ” can teach “them” something. With humility and 
compassion, particularly when working with parents of 
handicapped children, we can make a vital and illuminating 
reality of these words “ parent education ”. 

For the parents of a handicapped child, there are special 
barriers to be overcome: frustration, disappointment, a 
sense of failure and isolation. They are unable to compare 
the development of their child with others; they quickly 
become a target for welfare workers and administrators ; 
already from an early age another label, that of “ handi- 
capped child ”, is waiting to be tied on. Their reactions, 
understandably, may be to over-protect so that comparisons 
become impossible, or to force the child so that he presents 
a superficially normal picture of development, or even to 
become completely apathetic because that impersonal “ they ” 
will “have to do something”. Of all handicaps perhaps 
blindness can be the most dangerous, as it is the one which 
can most easily arouse pity, and pity can be the most viru- 
lent enemy of independent growth. Yet one can so easily 
learn to understand all these feelings if, on first meeting the 
family of a blind child, one remembers that for them this 
problem is something immensely personal and unfamiliar. 
Our familiarity with blindness is not yet theirs. 

The long experience of charitable efforts and the advent 
of widely increased social and welfare services can (and 
with the best of intentions) present a formidable array of 
skilled superior knowledge to the young family. Because 
we have that knowledge (and it is our job) we may forget 
the family’s ignorance, even be intolerant of it, and anxious 
to step in and organize their life for them. But because 
blindness must inevitably affect so many of the social and 
educational environments which a child would otherwise 
enjoy, our approach from the outset should be one of prac- 
tical sympathetic partnership with the family, as a basis 
on which to develop our work, so that they never feel that 
they have surrendered their own interest or responsibility. 
These are principles which apply to any family, regardless 
of the age of the child, but the primary concern of this 
article is with the parents of young blind children, because 
herein can lie the beginning of parent education. 

The system of blind welfare and education in Great 
Britain has, in the course of its long and progressive deve- 
lopment, established many features which are unique and 
cannot be translated to other societies; but perhaps some 
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of these ideas and practical ways in which parent education 
can be fulfilled may be equally relevant elsewhere. 


Experience in the field 


A very special opportunity in the field of parent educa- 
tion with the young blind child and his family is provided 
by the Sunshine Home Residential Nursery Schools of the 
Royal National Institute for the Blind. Through the work 
of the Sunshine Homes we are brought into daily contact 
with blind children and their families and from that have 
been able to learn much which we believe is of value. 

It is worth emphasizing at this point that in Great 
Britain the system of residential education is of long stand- 
ing and not as alien as it may be in other countries, It is 
admittedly a minority system, but like any system of educa- 
tion it can be imaginatively exciting and need not imply the 
restrictive isolation that is sometimes associated with it. 
Moreover, Great Britain is a small country with an efficient 
and widespread network of communications; distances are 
short, relatively, and physical separation can easily be 
overcome. 

If this is merely thought to be a rationalization of an 
inherited system, it should be remembered that an increas- 
ing number of young blind children suffer today to a greater 
or lesser degree from handicaps additional to blindness. 
In January, 1957, almost half of the children in the Sunshine 
Homes could be put in this category. We must always recog- 
nize that the slow, frustrating, early development of a handi- 
capped child (and in particular the multiple handicapped 
child) can place on the family an almost intolerable sense of 
strain and inadequacy, even ultimately to the point of 
destroying the family. Our society grows daily more com- 
plex and competitive, less capable of independent thought 
and self-reliant action, and the path to education of any 
kind can only be by unequivocal example combined with 
compassionate personal teaching. One of the most encourag- 
ing ways in which we find we are able to achieve this is 
through the example of the children themselves in the Sun- 
shine Homes and through the advice and guidance of their 
staffs. In our pattern of education, visiting teachers, home 
counsellors, and “in-home ” methods of teaching and train- 
ing seem to be a complement rather than a substitute ; and 
a complement only of real value when provided by people 
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having the firsthand experience of the living communities 
which can provide the actual example. Divorced from 
them, it can become a system profligate both of cost and 
personnel which may offer instruction to the family without 
providing the opportunity of seeing how it can be achieved, 
or advise a pattern of living without providing the security 
and freedom within which to live. 

Because we believe in the efficacy of teaching combined 
with example, the Royal National Institute for the Blind 
recently opened, as an experiment, a Family Unit attached 
to one of the Sunshine Homes. This is an ordinary house 
with four bedrooms and two living-rooms, arranged and 
furnished without any concessions to blindness, where the 
family and their young blind child come and stay for a week 
or ten days, living a normal family life, but in close associa- 
tion with a community concerned with young blind child- 
ren. The mother has the opportunity of spending much 
time with the staff of the Sunshine Home, observing how 
they care for the children and start them on their first 
exploratory stages of education. She will watch her own 
child join in with the other children to whatever extent he 
is able. She will go back to her own home with helpful 
suggestions, and the feeling that she is no longer alone, and 
that her child’s blindness need not be the insuperable handi- 
cap which she feared. 

It has for long been our practice that children, before 
being accepted for admission to Sunshine Homes (and very 
few children are rejected) are seen in London by our Consul- 
tant Paediatrician and Educational Psychologist. It is true 
that for many of the parents they have become so hardened 
to taking their child “to the doctors” that they may 
not at first realize that on this occasion they are meeting 
people with unique specialist experience of young blind 
children. With the consultants is also one of the Sunshine 
Home Heads, and this team meets regularly each week and 
offers a sort of family clinic which is often able to guide and 
advise the parents, irrespective of whether or not “the child 
will enter a Sunshine Home. It is our great concern that 
as far as possible no child shall come into a Sunshine Home 
until he and his family are ready for the wider opportunities 
which it can offer. In the meantime there is often much 
help that can be given to the parents as to how best to manage 
the early training of their child, and these consultations 
are available to any parents of young blind children. 
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If a child is accepted as suitable for admission in due 
course to a Sunshine Home, the Head of one of the Sunshine 
Homes will then visit that family, get to know them more 
personally on their own ground, and keep in touch with 
them until the child is admitted. Often it is thus possible 
to give help in a practical way which no amount of theore- 
tical advice can achieve. It is probable too that the parents 
will visit the Sunshine Home from time to time, thereby 
meeting other parents, and again the barrier of isolation 
will begin to disappear. Problems of feeding or toilet train- 
ing during the early years can, for example, be discussed 
with the staff or other parents, and the child’s early develop- 
ment can become much less of an anxiety for his parents. 
Sometimes distance makes these visits impossible, but sim- 
ply written pamphlets on these and other vital stages of 
the early years are freely available. 

Because there is, near London, quite a large number 
of parents of young blind children, regular social evenings 
are held every three months or so at the Royal National 
Institute for the Blind Headquarters, at which some aspect 
of blind welfare, education or training is informally pre- 
sented with ample opportunity for questions and discussion. 
It has been interesting to watch how, from the first small 
and rather unresponsive meeting, a large and friendly at- 
tendance has grown up. Personal and often intimate ques- 
tions are now asked, and parents have developed a keen 
interest in the ways in which they can co-operate in planning 
the future of their children. It has been particularly notice- 
able that when the speaker of the evening has himself been 
blind, initial embarrassment has quickly been superseded 
by an eager and uninhibited desire to know “ how he feels 
about it ”. 

Arising recently from one of these evenings and the 
importance attached by the speaker (the headmaster of a 
primary school for the blind) to parents themselves learning 
sufficient braille to be able to communicate with their child- 
ren, the next meeting was devoted to braille. Over one 
hundred people attended, including some parents who are 
probably almost illiterate, but desperately anxious to do 
the best they.can for their blind children. As a result, this 
winter the London County Council is now running, as part 
of its normal Further Education Service, two braille classes for 
parents of blind children. Again, the barriers of isolation are 
being broken down and the unfamiliar is becoming familiar. 
2 
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Our home teachers of the blind (or home visitors, as 
many people know them) now, as part of their training, spend 
a few days in a Sunshine Home learning something about 
the young blind child, so that when they later visit a family 
with a blind baby they may be better able to guide and advise 
them with knowledge as well as sympathy. Some local 
authorities from time to time send their home teachers to 
stay for a week in a Sunshine Home for the same reason. 
True, a few days or even a week are little enough, but they 
are at least the beginning of yet another way in which the 
link between parents and child-workers can be strengthened 
to the benefit of the child. Visitors should always be wel- 
come in communities of blind children. They should be 
able to stay for a night or two and join naturally in the 
life of the community, “and useful jobs can often be found for 
them. Not only is the life of the community enriched by 
these visitors, but a greater mutual understanding is built 
up. For it is sometimes too easy only to see the limitations 
and failings of the families of our children. Because we 
have the training, skill and apparatus, we can underrate 
the simpler contributions which the family can make, but 
if we will be aware of this, we can help considerably. We 
can teach the parents that techniques and early training are, 
in themselves, simple and without “ mystique ”. Tins and 
boxes are good substitutes for expensive “ educational appa- 
ratus ”; surprisingly satisfactory tunes and rhythms can 
be produced without elaborate gramophones or wirelesses ; 
and natural affection and an easy relationship with the child 
can be worth years of training. 

It does not seem necessary to refer in detail to the 
work done by the staff in schools for the blind which is espe- 
cially their contribution in the partnership with the parents 
—-letters, telephone calls, visits, advice, help in a hundred 
different and often very personal ways. These are all the 
stuff of human understanding and practical sympathy which, 
combined with experience and specialist knowledge, are 
indispensable to the progress of parent education. 

If, for the young blind child, interpretation of the world 
around him, within terms which he can understand, is one 
of the most important facets of his education, how doubly 
important it is that the attitude of parent and educator 
should be consistent, each knowing the objectives and limita- 
tions of the other. It is dangerously easy to overteach on 
the one hand, and on the other to destroy, by lack of paren- 
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tal stimulus, the response to teaching. This stresses once 
again the necessity for the closest link between family and 
child-worker, and also calls for something which is often 
more difficult to achieve—a clearly understood and _ inte- 
grated purpose between all members of staff, whether mem- 
bers of the staff of one school or home, or child-workers united 
only by a common objective. 

Different trainings, different backgrounds, different 
reactions between individuals can all inevitably present 
inconsistent attitudes to the children, but if we are to help 
the families of our children, then every member of staff must 
understand clearly and to the best of his or her capacity the 
needs of each child in his care, the needs of his family, the 
purpose and method of the staff’s approach. He must see 
the child and the family as the point of focus and be pre- 
pared to overlook the administrative inconveniences which 
will constantly arise. A too efficient machine can destroy 
as much as it creates, if not more. 

One practical way of advancing this understanding is 
by “ Parents’ Schools”, such as we have organized at 
Condover Hall, the Royal National Institute for the Blind’s 
school for blind children with additional handicaps. From 
time to time a week’s “school” is arranged for a group of 
parents, and in the surroundings which are familiar to their 
children, and living with the staff who care for them, it is 
possible for both partners to discuss general and specific 
problems and in this way a consistent treatment of each 
child can be planned. 

Parents’ schools, a Family Unit, a weekly clinic, simple 
and clearly expressed pamphlets, parents’ evenings, braille 
classes, home visiting, regular visits to schools—these indica- 
tions of the way in which our work with parents is deve- 
loping in England may have seemed so obvious that they 
were hardly worth mentioning, and none would claim them 
as revolutionary developments in blind education. But 
they are all consistently part of an attitude towards educa- 
tion and himan relationships. 

The more complex and advanced that society becomes, 
the more necessary it is for every member of it to be able 
to meet its challenge and accept his personal responsibility. 
The ability to do this effectively can be made possible or 
impossible from the earliest formative years of childhood, 
and depends on the capacity of each one of us to understand 
the other. “ All mankind is of one Author, and is one 
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volume... no man is an island, entire of itself”. With- 
out this understanding, education may be reduced to a 
process of formal instruction from which family and home 
are isolated, and the blind child grows up in two insecure 
and unconnected worlds. With understanding and with true 
practical sympathy, education and parent education are seen 
as two facets of the child’s natural development, and he, 
his family and his educators will grow up together in one 
secure and integrated world. 


How it feels to be Crippled 
By Hennie VAN DER VEEN 


There is, quite rightly, more concern nowadays 
than there was formerly with the personality develop- 
ment and social integration of handicapped children. 
Psychologists and psychiatrists have become interested 
in analysing their reactions and give advice and counsel 
to the child’s parents or to others who care for him. 
All this is useful, necessary, even indispensable. But 
we think that personal stories are also of great value 
and that there will always be a need for them, since 
reactions vary according to the individual, because of 
difference in temperament, in the seriousness of the 
handicap—from the subjective point of view, in the 
understanding of those surrounding him and many other 
factors. We are, therefore, very glad to publish here 
an account of her childhood and adolescence written by 
a young polio victim, who has succeeded in achieving 
balance, though not without a struggle. Ed. 


I am asked to tell something about the course of my life, 
which is rather different from that of most people around 
me, because I got poliomyelitis at the age of four. If I 
comply with this request, it is because | should like to help 
others through my sorrow and my struggle, but also through 
my victories and my joy, though I do not find it easy to 
tell these things. For it is as if I had been climbing a good 
way up a mountain with great difficulty and somebody 
were to tell me: “Come down again; start anew, and tell 
us how you managed to get where you are. ” 
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And still, it is not quite the same, for if I live my grief 
and disappointments over again, I now realize that I have 
grown out of them—as I did not when I first went through 
it all. 

One Autumn, when I was four years old, I fell ill. The 
polio caused dreadful cramps in my left leg and arm—in 
fact, all over the left side of my body. The paediatrician 
put me into the children’s hospital, and things looked black 
forme. The right side got affected as well; I couid not speak 
any more and the loss of my intellectual faculties was feared. 
Fortunately I recovered in that | could move my right side 
again, my power of speech came back, but when the disease 
had run its course, my whole left side was paralysed, and the 
cramps continued—if less painful—which was extremely 
tiring. 


Early childhood and schooldays 


There is so much to tell about this period that I hardly 
know where to start. 

My parents were sensible, and, though they naturally 
were worried about me, they did not show it, and no dis- 
tinction was made between me and the other sister and 
brothers. I went to the nursery school as before, and had 
to dress and undress myself. I was allowed to play in the 
street just like other children. (Until my fifth year we lived 
in an upstairs apartment and therefore had a balcony, but 
no garden). One day we played “tag” with a neighbour’s 
children behind their farm, which was opposite our house. 
Of course I could not run as fast as the others, and one of 
the girls said “ You must not catch Hennie, she is the odd 
man out”. I still remember how furious I became at that, 
for I definitely did not wish to be that—the odd man out. 
It was then probably that I already set my teeth and pro- 
mised myself—if only subconsciously—that I would be 
second to none. At school I got quite upset when I was 
not as good at mat-plaiting as the others. 

The first spring after I had been ill—no, I am wrong, 
it was the year after—we moved to another house. It was 
the last house in the lane, and we could step straight from 
our garden on to a piece of waste land. How delightful it 
was to play out there during the four years we were living 
in that place! Father and Mother had bought for me a 
very expensive invalid’s chair, so I could go with them for 
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walks. I considered this chair an absurdity, and I nearly 
died of shame sitting in it, for what would people think 
of such a big girl who had to be pushed about ? This sense 
of shame and embarrassment is about one of the most pain- 
ful consequences of poliomyelitis. Even now I am still not 
free of that feeling, when I have to be an exception among 
many others. (When, for instance, I have to run fast along 
the platform to catch a train and feel everybody staring at 
me, I desperately wish to become invisible. And if, on top 
of that, somebody says to me “ Can I offer you my arm ? ” 
then I need all my self-control not to say something nasty). 

Once at elementary school, it was a pleasant discovery 
that I had no difficulty in learning. As a consequence the 
teachers forgot about my infirmity in class and I was always 
treated there as a normal child. 

At the age of seven I went to the Teaching Hospital 
in Leiden to undergo an operation on the foot. I had to 
stay there for two weeks, and after that I had to stay in bed 
at home with my leg in plaster. I do not recall any details 
of that period. I have always been able to occupy myself, 
so I was not bored during the time I had to stay in bed. 
Besides, when the weather was fine my parents used to 
carry my bed into the garden. After three months I had 
to return to Leiden for checking, and a new plaster was 
applied, with which I was allowed “to get up, but not to walk. 
It is a pity I cannot give you a demonstration, but at that 
time I learned to dash about on one leg, and I still can, 
even on and off the pavement. 

From then on I was transported to school every day in 
a little pushcart. At break one of the teachers would come 
and collect me, carry me outside, put me on a bench, and, 
when the bell rang, carry me back to the classroom. Only 
once in those months did he forget me, and came with a 
repentant face—as the other children had already been in 
a quarter of an hour—to ask our mistress permission to carry 
me outside nevertheless, and to allow another girl to keep 
me company for a quarter of an hour, since he had forgotten 
all about me. Such things I always enjoyed immensely. 
As it was summer at that time, Mother often left me on the 
grass verge opposite our house on free afternoons and after 
school. If you were to ask me if I greatly missed not join- 
ing in the children’s games, then I should have to say no. 
I enjoyed, and I still enjoy, looking at things. And I really 
do not have to do them myself to be able to profit from them 
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to the full. To join in “ ring-a-ring of roses ” is fun, but to 
watch it is perhaps even funnier. However, after going 
around with my leg in plaster for three months, yet another 
stage was behind me, and I certainly made up for the past. 
It was sad that I could not play at juggling with two or 
three balls, but on the other hand I was the best at hop- 
scotch. There was no one who could stand on one leg for 
as long as I could. I could not skip well either, but. my 
girl friends were only too glad to have someone who was 
always willing to turn the rope. Then I was able to join 
in hide-and-seek, French cricket and tag, and I don’t know 
how many other super games to my heart’s content. My 
knees were always bruised, for I fell awfully often. I really 
was too much of a tomboy for a child who could not walk 
well. Never mind, it was wonderful. 

Whenever I was out with Mummy and Daddy I always 
had to walk along correctly. “Small steps, Hennie, one 
two, one, two...” Grrrr. And then there was the little 
stick. Some doctor or other had the stupid idea that | 
should walk less clumsily if I used a stick (what a pedagogue !) 
and so my parents bought me a dainty little one, and with 
that I had to walk like a refined young lady. Alas, I detested 
refined young ladies, and so the stick went—as soon as I 
was out of my mother’s sight—hop ! over the fence, and 
I scampered off without it. I only possessed it for a very 
short time, for to prevent all the difficulties it created, I 
broke it in two. And my parents were sensible enough 
not to buy me a second one. 

What was the attitude of my brothers and sister towards 
me? The two eldest were somewhat jealous by nature, and 
envied me because of the greater attention I naturally received 
from time to time. . The little brother, who was one year 
younger than I, always appointed himself as my protector. 
I can still hear him saying on the rare occasions that a child 
hooted after me or imitated me, “ Mind out, you! That’s 
my sister! ” 

My younger brother was resentful because things were 
a bit different with us, and as he felt that I was the cause 
of this, he often teased me. Perhaps I am not being quite 
fair in saying this, for Lourens is the best-balanced of us 
all and has the most pleasant disposition. As he got a little 
older (at about 14 years) and was better up to the situation, 
the teasing disappeared. It is not easy to decide exactly 
what is and what is not beside the point when I describe 
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how I felt about being different from other children, for it 
is so closely connected to all my other experiences that it 
is hard to separate it from them. I, of course, never felt it 
as something apart. All right, I had a handicap, but it 
never prevented me from living. 

The cramps that I always had in my left side were 
tiring and annoying. If, for instance, I was holding some- 
thing with my left hand and had to give it to someone else 
unexpectedly, I could not let go of it. I still remember 
how once I had a kitten on my lap which wanted to jump 
off, and I was holding its little paw in my left hand. I 
could not unclench my hand, and out of nervousness the 
cramp lasted longer than normally. I do not know which 
of us was the more desperate, the kitten or I, but I do know 
that I got some nasty scratches. 

Not only did my parents urge me to walk nicely with 
small steps, but they continually told me at meals to hold 
my fork or spoon with the left hand—an order which I 
disregarded as much as I could. This disobedience then 
caused in me an inner conflict, for by nature I was an obe- 
dient child. 

When I still solemnly believed in good Father Christmas, 
this much-respected figure, on v isiting our school, mentioned 
a very naughty girl w ho had to go up to him straight away. 
I was absolutely amazed when I turned out to be that naughty 
girl! When he asked me why I did not eat my meals with 
my left hand I was not at all impressed, but on the other 
hand I was very disappointed in my mother, who had 
blabbed. She did not understand that she exercised a far 
greater influence over me than Father Christmas, because I 
loved her. So if I did not listen to her, I was sure not to 
listen to Father Christmas. 

In my first years at primary school I also found many 
things both puzzling and sad. The puzzlement I solved on 
getting older, but the sadness remained. This is what I 
mean : in the third class we had an awfully nice teacher, 
who always used to joke with us. In class I usually felt 
that I belonged, but as soon.as we were in the playground, 
the teacher avoided me, and only joked with the other 
girls. I so longed to be invited to join in as well. This has 
happened to me so often in life, in so many different situations. 
As I grew older I began to understand that it was because 
people could not bear the sadness of my plight, and that it 
pained them to see that I was, so to speak, “crippled ”. 
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This made their hearts overflow with pity, and because 
they could not help me in my suffering, they fled from it, 
and kept out of my way. Even now I consider this very 
unfair, for I, and the many others like me who suffer from 
some infirmity or other, also wanted to run away. But we 
were forced to accept reality, and because great courage is 
needed to do so, I should very much like the people who 
call themselves “ weak-hearted “ to develop a little more 
courage! They spare themselves, and thereby hurt us 
doubly, all the more so because we are hypersensitive in 
this particular direction. So you must never say to your- 
self “ I cannot look at that; it is so awful that it makes me 
want to cry ”. But instead, do look, don’t find it “ awful ” 
and be able to laugh at it. For that is what we do; we also 
cannot get away from it. 

Later on, at secondary school, I, remember one teacher 
in particular, who, when I did not conform to the idea she 
had formed for herself of that “ pitiful girl * but turned out 
to be a sharp-clawed tiger, became downright unkind to me, 
which caused me for my part to become unkind and trouble- 
some too. 

But I am going too far ahead. I still have to tell you 
about the hiking-club that I founded (how ironical !) at the 
age of nine with three girl and boy friends. How we enjoyed 
that! Every Wednesday and Saturday afternoon we used 
to go for terrific walks, following an extremely long path 
(at least so it seemed to my child’s eyes) through the fields 
leading to the forest. In those days I probably walked too 
far and too much, for on the way there I always forgot 
that we also had to walk back; I only realised that when I 
got tired. 

When I was about eleven years old, a new orthopaedist 
came to live in our town, and because I tended to pull up 
my knee when walking, my parents decided to go there 
with me and consult him. The consequence of this visit 
was that I had to go to hospital for three days, and my whole 
leg and hip had to be put in plaster. So I could only lie 
down, stand and walk, but not sit. I had to wear this 
contraption for eight weeks, and after that I had to go for 
fittings for a knee-brace. I was far from pleased about all 
this. However, an eleven year old child has no say in the 
matter, and besides, I trusted that the doctor knew what 
was good for me. Eight weeks, from August 11th until 
October 11th, is a long time for a child of that age: not on 
3 
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holiday and yet on holiday, not ill and yet in bed, for I 
could not possibly stand all day; no going to school, and no 
playing in the street. I did try to go out to play, but hav- 
ing been knocked down twice by another child, my parents 
gave up the idea. And then came the calamity of calami- 
ties—in the eyes of a girl anyway—the leg-irons that had 
to be buckled on with small straps, and that bulged and stuck 
out all over the place in such a manner that everyone was 
bound to see them. It was already a great tribulation to 
have to walk with specially-made shoes—the left one had 
a very thick sole—and now, on top of that, these horrid 
irons. The doctor simply forced me to be different from 
the others. Besides, the thing was so abominably finished 
that within a week all my stockings were torn to shreds by it. 

When Mother went with me to see the doctor some time 
later and asked him what trade would be best for me, he 
answered: “ Well, let her be a dressmaker”. When I 
recall this doctor to mind now, it certainly is not with plea- 
sure, but what I thought of him at that time was nobody’s 
business. Dressmaker indeed! How could he think of 
such a thing! I detested nothing in the world so much as 
needlework. At school in the needlework lessons I just 
watched when the mistress showed us what to do, and apart 
from that did nothing more than carry on a conversation 
with my class-mates. At home my mother made me em- 
broider a table-centre once in a while, for the birthday of 
an aunt or grandmother. This was clever of my mother, 
for I could not escape the birthday, and besides, I loved 
these grannies and aunts very much, so the table-centres 
mostly turned out well. That stupid vest which I had to 
knit—three rows every day, and ten on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays before I was allowed to go and play—made me 
into a regular fibber. Dressmaker indeed! No, Doctor X, 
you got into my had books once and for all; for I wanted 
to become a teacher or a mother. 

I believe the knee-brace lasted for two years. After 
a lot of pestering I was first allowed, not by the doctor but 
by my mother, to go without it every second Sunday. After 
that I once broke it in two (it had cost over £10, so I had 
to defy my conscience in order to take such a step.) My 
parents had the thing re-soldered. But as, after a while, it 
was under my bed in two pieces again, my parents also began 
to have their doubts as to whether it was good to stiffen my 
left knee. And that is how I got rid of the brace. 
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This same Doctor X also advised my parents to send 
me to the Adriaansinstitution at Hilligersberg for six months. 
With all due respect for all that is done-in these institutions, 
I am still grateful for the advice my parents obtained from a 
good friend, quite contrary to that given by the doctor. 
For I just did not want to be pushed into the pigeon-hole 
for crippled children. I wanted to be a normal child, and 
to be accepted as such by those around me. 

During these years I had to go to school by tram, as 
the school was far away. In Winter, as sheet-ice had made 
the roads as smooth as glass, my parents did not want me 
to go, but I did not wish to be deprived of this pleasure, 
and so I badgered my mother until she gave in, on condi- 
tion that one of the teachers was in the tram as well, and 
would keep an eye on me. This was usually the case, and 
I still laugh whenever I think of the time when it was so 
slippery that neither the two teachers who happened to be 
with me nor I myself could keep upright, and we all sat 
down in the street with a bump, the three of us arm-in-arm ! 

When it snowed I had to promise my mother to ask 
the girls at school to see me on to the tram. I do not think I 
always asked them, and I believe that at times they did 
not feel like it. At least I still remember how once my 
father came to see the headmaster about something or other, 
and how my neighbour pulled my sleeve anxiously to know 
if my father had come because she had not been seeing me 
to the tram. How I laughed; this was something that had 
never occurred to me—let alone telling tales about it at 
home ! 

At that time I often lay in bed at night, imagining 
what it would be like if I could walk normally. I was sure 
that I would have had a bicycle, and that it would not always 
have been my brother who had to do the shopping for Mother. 
And I could have worn ordinary shoes—how heavenly! I 
could have gone happily to school with the other children, 
instead of going by tram with the teacher. 

Until the fourth class I had joined the school outing 
each year. It had not been so difficult, for the first year 
we went to Sonsbeek, and my mother was allowed to come 
too, and thus-could push me in my little chair, as she usually 
did. In the second class we went to Burgers Zoological 
Gardens, and in the third class to the Wester wing, and I 
could always go, pushed along in my chair by my mother. 

From the fourth year on, the class went by train and 
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took long walks, so it was impossible for me to go with 
them. The fact that I had to stay at home could not have 
made much impression on me. At least I do not recall 
having been very disappointed about it. 

In the sixth year I went to the Arnhem Open Air School 
that had just been started, and which only took in children 
who had missed a great deal of schooling because of illness. 
These children were daily boarders there from 7.45 a.m. 
until 5.30 p.m. We had breakfast at school, then had les- 
sons, ate our lunch, had a rest after the meal, went back 
to our lessons, got our evening porridge or bread, and went 
home afterwards. Apart from that, we had a bath there 
three times a week. And the main thing was that everything 
except the bathing took place either in the open air, or 
entirely out of doors. Except for the dressing and undres- 
sing, when I took longer than the other children—the high- 
laced boots were especially to blame for this and made me 
hurry—the school was very pleasant. There I had my 
first “ boy-friend ” and had to swallow my first bitter pill 
in this domain. All the boys in the highest class had a 
“steady ”, and if it had not been for my queer leg, I should 
have been his steady, but now I was only his girl-friend. 
This you told me frankly, Dirk Jan, of whom I can still 
think with affection, because you were so nice to me; we 
had so much pleasure together, and we were able to do so 
many lovely, naughty things. 

Before I continue, I should like to say what conclusion 
I have drawn from the events and impressions of my child- 
hood. Now that I have gone through it all again in my mind, 
I do not believe after all that my being less able-bodied has 
extinguished my joy of living. The sorrow was (and is) 
present, but I could not allow myself to let it come to the 
surface, because then it would have overwhelmed me and I 
should have felt so sorry for myself that there would have 
been no more room for the many beautiful and good things 
life has to offer. So from the urgent desire for self-preserva- 
tion, already as a child, even if then subconsciously, I pushed 
my grief to the background of my thinking. 


Pubertal period 


When I was fourteen we moved to Utrecht, because my 
father took a new job. This was a very great change for 
me. All that had been familiar fell away, and it altered my 
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whole world. The puberty which had set in was a further 
reason for my taking a graver and gloomier view of things 
than they were in reality. Here I started to realise pain- 
fully how much I was missing by not being able to cycle, 
and always having to depend on trams or buses. In Arnhem 
I had always been able to get to the woods on foot. In 
Utrecht all that was “ country-side ” had become inaccessible 
to me. My brothers and sister went cycling with other 
young people on Ascension Day and at Easter, and that 
outing appeared to me to be the height of bliss. I, however, 
had to stay at home; a walk to a nearby town-park was 
the only thing within my reach, and there it was so crowded 
on such days that it was impossible to find a bench. 

Although I had been at the top of my class in the 
secondary school in Arnhem, here I was very low down, 
because I was very much behind. In Arnhem we took four 
years to cover the whole syllabus, while the new school 
only took three. 

Altogether it was not quite to my liking in our new 
home town, but things began to look better when my mother 
told me (we had been living there for six months by then) 
that we were going to have a little brother or sister. What 
a joy that was! I love children very much, and I was posi- 
tively going to marry and become mother of twelve. At 
fifteen I was not yet old enough to consider whether our 
finances would permit us to bring up twelve children decently, 
let alone to wonder whether my possible husband would 
appreciate such a large family. Now that I am still not 
married, and my wish to have a dozen children can no longer 
be realised, | am so very glad this little brother came to us. 
I have not been his second mother, but I certainly was his 
never-tiring playmate and big sister. And as my brothers 
and sister started to spend their leisure time out of doors 
—my sisters’s heart was easily set beating and my brothers 
had friends—this little brother was the reason why in the 
years to follow I never greatly missed not joining in excur- 
sions, cycling-tours, school-outings, etc. 

I did regret not being able to play an instrument. The 
success achieved with my mouth-organ was not very great. 
I also noticed how delighted I was when I could watch 
beautiful gymnastic displays, dances and acrobatics. I 
admire immensely the manner in which people control their 
movements and muscles, and I very much like to see the 
supple and elegant gait of, for example, Indonesians and 
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other Eastern races. Because I enjoy these things so much, 
I know it annoys me subconsciously that my movements 
are so clumsy and that I am not symmetrical. 

It is perhaps interesting to describe how my younger 
brother adapted himself to the more or less difficult manner 
in which I had to cope with everything. I could only lift 
him with one arm. Before he was one year old he already 
understood that he had to hold on to me when I lifted him, 
and his two little arms would be thrown round my neck. 
On the few occasions that I had to get him out of bed after 
his little after-dinner nap and bring him downstairs (of 
course I could not carry him) I put him at the top of the 
stairs, went down them backwards myself immediately in 
front of him, and thus made him clamber down with me, 
on his seat, step by step. It might seem pedantic to write 
this down, but the words “I cannot do this ” were not, and 
still are not, part of my vocabulary. 

When I was seventeen, a little boy was born next door, 
whose feet were mis-shapen. The sorrow and the pity I 
felt for him were probably my own self-pity projected on 
him, and here self-pity need not. have an ugly meaning. 

In course of time this little boy receiv ed treatment from 
a specialist. The neighbours were in raptures about him, 
and I was told one miraculous story after the other. Although 
my parents and I felt at first somewhat sceptical about these 
stories, I gradually began to long to show myself to this 
doctor in the hope that he would perform such a miracle 
on me too. I was eighteen years old, and had so little to 
be proud of (for when you are eighteen you do not yet count 
inner values and you notice outward appearances much 
more.) Is it foolish that it was music to my ears when this 
doctor said to me, patting my shoulder : “ Why, my child, 
there is no need for you to walk like this!” ? And is it 
silly that I could hardly wait for the time to come when 
he was going to make my legs, one of which was about 
2% cm. longer than the other, of equal length? I could 
already imagine myself walking gracefully along the streets, 
and was so delighted that nobody would see any more that 
I had had infantile paralysis. 

Only once did a red light start to show. That was 
when a friend of mine, who had been operated on by the 
specialist in question, told me that the doctor had shortened 
his sound leg by 4 cm. without his permission. How angry 
and sad this had made him! Still, this could not dash my 
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high hopes. I persuaded myself out of the difficulties in- 
volved in operating on my right leg, the leg that carried my 
whole weight, the one which I could by no means do with- 
out. I underwent seven major operations within three 
weeks, and after that I had to remain for about eight weeks 
in plaster in the hospital. Did the hope of having normal 
legs again cure me so quickly and make light of the diffi- 
culties caused by the plaster? After the plaster had been 
taken off, I had to learn to walk all over again. My legs 
were the same length now, and their position was better, 
but the cramps that used to go through my left side had 
not gone. And so finally my condition had not improved, 
just changed, and I had to get used to this new situation 
—all over again. Besides, the operations had weakened my 
resistance and impaired my nervous system very much. 
I fainted at the slightest pain, and cried over next to 
nothing. 


My first jobs 


It was a good six months before | had sufficiently 
recovered to be able to look for work again. Already be- 
fore I went into hospital I had been applying for a job. 
I had the advanced secondary school certificate, with excel- 
lent marks. I applied not only for all possible posts adver- 
tised in the paper, but I also wrote to big offices and institu- 
tions that I had discovered for myself, to ask if they could 
use someone for clerical work. Did I like the thought of 
going into an office? It seemed rather pleasant to me, 
and, though I knew that handling children would suit me 
better than office-work, I put this out of my mind. At that 
time innumerable teachers were without work, and I should 
not have been able to hold out physically in another job 
with children. So a clerical job was the only possibility. 

I received replies to most of my letters of application, 
and often I was invited to come and explain my letter ver- 
baily. The times that I was told in a compassionate tone 
“that I would hear from them later” are countless. In 
the end I knew that they might just as well tell me at once 
that they did not dare to risk employing me. And I so 
wanted to prove that I would be really up to it. 

I was nineteen when I finally got my first job, in the 
office of a laundry. After three days I had to type a letter 
for the Director. When he saw that I only typed with one 
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hand, he asked me severely why I had not mentioned that 
when I had applied. This had not even crossed my mind, 
because for me nothing was more natural. Because of this 
“ dishonesty ” I was dismissed summarily. Great was my 
sorrow, and I was so disappointed in the laundry proprietor, 
who, let it be noted, was disabled himself, and from whom 
I had therefore expected a bit more understanding. 

In the next office where I was allowed to work I learned 
a great deal both about office-work and about human nature. 
When I was dismissed after three months (I earned Fl. 15 
a month, and they could get a girl for I'l. 10 a month), they 
scornfully remarked to me: “ My girl, you had better not 
try an office again ; it would be better for you to become a 
mother’s help ”. However, I had found so few worthy 
characteristics in the man who had told me this, that his 
advice did not disturb me in the least. I certainly shrank 
fearfully from starting all over again with applications, and 
when I also failed my shorthand exam twice after that, 
I was quite in the depths of despair, and found life very hard. 


Adulthood 


On reading all this over, it strikes me that I have left 
out the most important thing—what it was that gave me 
support in life. I’ll try to find words to describe this. 

I met a most inspiring man—my parents brought me in 
contact with him—a man who taught me to discriminate 
between the essentials and the less important matters; a 
man who made me see how dishonest it was to expect com- 
plete aid from God, while we ourselves could do so terribly 
much as God’s instruments; a man who made me under- 
stand that it was about time for us to help God a little to 
benefit from the many possibilities we carry in us. By 
doing this do we not fulfil the meaning of our lives? And 
in fulfilling the meaning of life lies the utmost happiness 
for us human beings. 

Because some possibilities in me could not become reality, 
there was no need for me to be an unhappy human being. 
For there was so much left that could be realised. Life 
does not only consist of walking, swimming and other 
sports. And if marrying and giving birth to children were 
the only things for which a woman is fit, would not the 
creation of God be very limited ? Our power to love need 
not be exclusively physical. And if a whole world is yearn- 
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ing for love and understanding, must I then be sad because 
“the ” one did not come into my life ? 

I am glad that I have gone through all the storms that 
can sweep the human heart, that I have been in love, to such 
an extent that there was no room left in my thoughts for 
anything else... that I know and have experienced how 
unsatisfied bodily desires can torture us until we feel like 
dying. For, if I had missed all these things, the plenitude 
of life would have passed me by. Then I could never have 
loved my helper as I do, and never understood my fellow- 
men so well. 

I believe there is not much to add to my story. I 
know that I still have many disappointments to meet with 
in life; but that is not so important, it is more important 
that I myself should not become one. 

But I shall be on my guard against that, kept vigilant 
by the consciousness of my Heav enly Vocation and of having 
been brought into life by the Creator, whom I have been 
allowed to know so closely as God, and as... Man. 
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International Child Welfare Movement 


UNICEF 
Adoption of new programme ' 


During its meetings in New York in September 1957, the Execu- 
tive Board, expecting an increase in revenue, approved grants totalling 
over $16 million, of which $4,128,000 will go to maternal and child 
welfare programmes, $5,350,000 to disease control and nearly 

2,700,000 to nutrition. 

In maternal and child welfare a number of projects are to be 
continued and three new ones started. In Liberia, equipment will 
be received by three demonstration and training centres for village 
birth attendants, one of these being associated with a Unrsco aided 
fundamental education project. Midwifery kits will be presented to 
the women upon completion of their training. 

In Morocco, Unicer will provide teaching and demonstration 
equipment for seven nursing schools and for 14 courses for auxiliaries, 
as well as kits for nurses and assistant midwives on completion of 
training. The Fund will also provide stipends averaging $20 to 
$30 monthly for 245 trainees from rural areas who must live away 
from home during the training period and who agree to accept 
assignments in the public health service for not less than three 
years following completion of training. The World Health Organiza- 
tion plans to provide a public health adviser to assist in study of a 
demonstration zone, nurse educators for varying periods of time and 
fellowships for professional public health personnel. 

The third new project is assistance to strengthen maternal and 
child health services and training and environmental sanitation in 
a comprehensive rural health programme in the Province of Chaco 
(Argentina) with a population of 617,000. Equipment will be 
provided for 37 health centres and 30 health posts, 210 kits for nurses 
and midwives working in rural areas, and so on. 

Further allocations have been made to a number of projects 
under way in Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda, Taiwan, India, Indonesia, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand, Egypt, Syria, Brazil, Chile and other 
countries. In Indonesia, equipment, books and transport will be 
provided for three centres for handicapped children, allocations for 
two others having already been made in the Spring session of the 
Executive Board. All five centres operate in close co-operation 
with each other and with the adult rehabilitation centre in Solo, 
which provides guidance and surgery facilities and makes appliances 
for the five centres. These are operated by the Indonesian Institute 
for the Care of Crippled Children, founded in 1953, and are caring 
for more than 3,000 in- and out-patients, chiefly polio victims. 


1 United Nations Document E/ICEF/353, 2nd October, 1957. 
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UNITED NATIONS 
Assistance to Refugees 


Those concerned with the welfare and resettlement of refugees 
can, on the whole, be encouraged by the good will shown by the 
XIIth session of the United Nations Assembly and its Third Com- 
mittee. The debate was almost entirely free of political considera- 
tions, and the Assembly adopted three resolutions of great importance. 

In his statement Mr. Lindt, the High Commissioner, stressed the 
need for speedy permanent solutions. The prompt resettlement of 
the great majority of the Hungarian refugees had shown that such 
a policy was both possible and successful when a number of countries 
pooled their resources and their good will. This should now also 
be applied to the 39,000 so-called “old refugees ” living in 199 
camps in Austria, Germany, Greece, Italy and Turkey. -Of these 
9,500 were eligible for the United States Escapee Programme, 
2,150 were expected to emigrate in the course of 1958 and 2,000 or 
3,000 could do so if present regulations were relaxed. Of the remain- 
der, about half had jobs in their present country of residence but 
had to stay in the degrading camp conditions because there was 
nowhere else for them to live; a few more needed both jobs and 
homes, but about 10,300 belonged to families difficult to resettle 
because of physical or social deficiencies. 

A survey was now being carried out on refugees living outside 
camps, but who also needed assistance for a final solution. 

The High Commissioner also drew attention to the plight of 
refugees of European origin in the Far East. For a long time the 
problem was to find countries willing to accept them, and for them 
to be able to leave China. Now some countries had opened their 
doors, and it was also much easier for them to get exit visas from 
China and to reach Hong Kong, but funds were now lacking for their 
transportation from there to their final destination. 

Most of the delegates spoke warmly of the High Commissioner’s 
work and of the need to give him the means to carry out his task. 

Stressing the need to relax immigration regulations, Mrs. Roessel 
(Sweden) pointed out that her country had had no cause to regret 
its action in admitting, from 1950 to September 1957, 800 active T.B. 
cases and 1200-1500 ex-T.B. patients rejected by other selection mis- 
sions, together with their dependents. Of the active cases only 
70 were ‘undergoing sanatorial treatment, but only three of these 
had been in the country for a year or more. All the others were 
self-supporting and giving no cause for concern: on the contrary, 
many of them were of superior moral stature and brought valuable 
contributions to the economic life of the country. 

Of the three resolutions passed by the Assembly : 


the first, adopted by 66 votes to none, with 9 abstentions, 








1 On 3lst December 1957 there were 19,000 Hungarian refugees 
left in Austria, of whom it was hoped that a substantial number 
would be resettled in the course of 1958, but only a few hundred in 
Yugoslavia, most of whom were expected to have left by the end 
of January 1958. 
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extended the mandate of the High Commissioner for another period 
of five years, that is to say, up to the end of 1963; 


the second, on the programme, adopted by 63 to none, with 
10 abstentions, recognized that “new refugee situations requiring 
international assistance have arisen to augment the problem since 
the establishment of UNrReEF, and that other such situations may 
arise in the future ”; it authorized the High Commissioner to appeal 
to governments for the additional funds needed to close refugee 
camps. 


According to this same resolution, projects financed from the 
United Nations Refugee Fund are to be completed as soon as 
possible. 

Various other provisions will make it possible for the High 
Commissioner to act more promptly, should the need arise, than 
has been the case until now. 

The third resolution, adopted by 50 votes to 9 and 11 absten- 
tions, recognised that the problem of Chinese refugees in Hong Kong 
is such as to be of concern to the international community. It 
appeals for the assistance of governments and voluntary agencies 
and authorises the High Commissioner to use his good offices to 
encourage arrangements for contributions. 

The number of these refugees is estimated at 700,000. In spite 
of the Government’s efforts to. house them, no less than 262,000 are 
squatting in improvised shelters, 64,000 live on roofs and 14 ,000 
sleep in the street. As repatriation or migration elsewhere can 
hardly be expected to affect substantial numbers, the only way 
out is resettlement on the spot—a tremendous task, for which both 
the British Government and the Hong Kong authorities will welcome 
international assistance. 

* * * 


The prospects of the refugees from Palestine, who are not under 
the responsibility of the High Commissioner, but of another special 
agency, Unrwa, are much more bleak. Years pass without any 
solution. Funds dwindle, so that the Agency has had to cut out such 
promising items of its programme as giving grants to individual 
families to help them to become self-supporting, and building voca- 
tional training schools, although there is a great shortage of qualified 
personnel throughout the Middle East, so as to be able to go on 

covering the essential needs of 500, 000 refugees in food and health 
services. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF FAMILY ORGANIZATIONS 


Fatherless Families + 


The disappearance or prolonged absence of the father under- 
mines and profoundly disturbs the life of the family, leaving the wife 
and children defenceless in the face of all kinds of difficulties. 


1 Familles dans le Monde, Paris, 





December 1957. 
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All too often Society, because civil, professional and social 
legislation fails to make an adequate response to these particular 
situations, subjects these women to the pressure of overwhelming 
conditions, which render it impossible for orphans and children 
temporarily deprived of their fathers to develop along normal lines, 
to undergo apprenticeships or to pursue the studies for which they 
have an aptitude, thus multiplying set-backs and increasing bit- 
terness. 

Taking all this into account, the International Union of Family 
Organizations arranged in Rome from 15th to 18th September, study- 
days devoted to the psychological, professional and economic prob- 
lems of widows. Following the Congress conclusions were drawn 
up and accepted by all participants, expressing both their hopes 
and anxieties. 

Having paid tribute to the courage and self-abnegation displayed 
daily by so many widows, the conclusions note that in their recent 
evolution social insurance and social security schemes have improved 
the lot of widows and orphans. Nevertheless, these measures are 
still generally inadequate, for nearly all widows with dependent 
children are forced to accept work outside the home. Their children 
too have to start work as soon as they are physically capable, to 
the great detriment of their health and professional training. 

Death duties do not take sufficiently into account the sharp 
reduction in the resources of the survivors, and aggravate the drop 
in their standard of living. It would be advisable to make the necess- 
ary adjustments here. 

In various countries where a scheme of allowances for survivors 
exists these represent only a fraction of the former income of the 
deceased, whereas the needs of the family have only partially 
diminished. 

However, such a state of affairs is in flagrant contradiction to 
many national constitutions, the Declaration of the Rights of Man 
and the Declaration of the Rights of the Family adopted by the 
L.U. FO. mi 1954. 

The I.U.F.0O. would like governments to make an effort to 
guarantee help to widows and orphans, which, while safeguarding 
their dignity and personal freedom, would be sufficient to ensure 
decent living conditions for them, so that the mother need no longer 
go out to work, particularly when she has young children requiring 
her care and attention. This help should be based on social insurance 
schemes, and assistance should only intervene in special cases. 

While formulating these basic claims of social justice, the I.U.F.O. 
recognises that there is still a long way to go, and that a job outside 
the home remains a necessity for the majority of widows with children 
to support. From this point of view, a widow who has had a pro- 
fessional training is less vulnerable to the exploitation to which she 
is too often subjected. 

Widows should therefore be able to attend training centres and 
refresher courses, and also receive priority and have exemption in 
regard to the age-limits stipulated for certain jobs. 

Application of the principle “ equal pay for equal work ” is of 
paramount importance to widows with children to support. With 
this end in view, family associations should act in liaison with the 
Trade Unions. 
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Work which can be done at home and part-time work offer 
certain advantages, provided that they do not involve prejudicial 
conditions of work for the women concerned. 

A widow’s occupation outside the home pre-supposes a system 
of day-nurseries, play-centres and: holiday camps at her disposal 
It is therefore essential that the atmosphere of these institutions be 
as home-like as possible. 

The family associations should give special help to families bereft 
of their father, and provide for them such services as: advice and 
information, the opportunity to stay in family holiday centres where 
they would have priority, exchanges and placements in complete 
families. 

Widows with dependent children need, more than others, to 
be able to facilitate their domestic work. They should therefore 
be helped to obtain appropriate domestic equipment at reasonable 
prices. 

One paid day’s holiday per month for those who work, or a 
home-help for a day, particularly for those who work on the land, 
should become widespread practice, so that widows can be helped 
in their house-work. 

The I.U.F.O. considers that all that has been said should apply 
equally to war-widows and orphans. It does not deem it necessary 
to treat this category separately, but recommends governments to 
take the necessary measures in order to guarantee reasonable living 
conditions for the families of soldiers who die in the service of their 
country. 

The I.U.F.O. has also studied the conditions of families where 
the father has emigrated, and urges that the child-maintenance 
allocations should be granted without exception in accordance with 
the terms of reciprocal conventions. 

The I.U.F.O. appeals as well for the removal of all obstacles, 
so that these families may rejoin the emigrant father within the 
shortest possible period. From this point of view it is desirable for 
all States to ratify the recent convention adopted by the United 
Nations in 1956. 

Finally, it appears desirable for a Widows and Orphans Statute 
to be drafted. 

Widows’ associations have proved themselves very useful in 
certain countries from both material and moral points of view. 
The family associations should give these their full support. The 
I.U.F.O. will make it easy for them to establish international 
contacts. 

A widow is stricken by her husband’s death, by her moral 
solitude, by the anxieties she can no longer share and by the material 
difficulties with which she must constantly deal. Her health often 
suffers as a result of her worries and exhaustion. The realisation 
of the proposals mentioned above would relieve many of her troubles 
and difficulties, without solving in equal measure her moral and 
psychological problems. 

It would be advisable to study these problems with a view to 
proffering to fatherless families not only the material help they 
need, but also the moral and psychological help which is equally 
necessary. 
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Forthcoming Congresses 


General Assembly and Study-days of the International Federa- 
tion of Children’s Communities, Jerusalem, 3lst March to 4th April, 
1958. 


Main topics: 
1. Education for and through work in children’s communities ; 
2. Individual and group education in children’s communities ; 
The Conference will be followed by a study tour of the country, 
including visits to villages and children’s communities, agricultural 
colonies, etc. 
Registration through the national sections of the I.F.C.C. 


World Family Congress, Paris, 16th to 21st June, 1958. Theme: 
“ The Rediscovery of the Family by the Present Day World ”. 

The five study groups will discuss : 
The family within the institutions ; 
The standard of living of families and family allowances ; 


wwoi-= 


The family and housing problems ; 


4. Family well-being and social equipment, particularly in 
countries undergoing industrialization ; 


5. Inner harmony and the development of the family and the 
child. 


Information and registration: International Union of Family 
Organizations, 28, Place Saint-Georges, Paris, 9. 


Fourth Congress of the International Association of Workers 
for Maladjusted Children, Lausanne (Switzerland) 20th to 24th June, 
1958. 
Subjects : 
1. In-service training of educators for maladjusted children ; 
2. Criteria for maintaining a maladjusted child in his home. 


For all supplementary information, please write to the Congress 
Secretariat, 26, rue Trabandan, Lausanne. 


Internordic Child Welfare Congress, Helsinki, 27th to 29th June, 
1958. Under the general theme: “ The Role of the Home and the 
Family in:the Child’s Life ”, there will be six addresses followed by 
discussion : 


1. Modern social life and the family ; 


2. Possibilities of social support of the family ; 
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3. The pleasure-seeking of the young, from the point of view 
of child welfare and the possibilities of counteracting probable 
damaging effects ; 


4. The legal position of the child and the restriction of paternal 
rights ; 


5. The co-operation of child welfare bodies and children’s 
institutions with the guidance of clinics, psychiatrists and psycho- 
logists ; 

6. The atmosphere of institutions and the possibilities of 
bringing up well-balanced children. 


Information from the Organizing Committee, Armfeltintie, 1, 
Helsinki. 


Fifth Congress of the International Association of Children’s 
Judges, Brussels, 14th to 18th July, 1958. The theme will be: 
“ Educative and Welfare Action of Jurisdictions ” and there will be 
three sections : 


1. The psychological and welfare action of children’s judges 
in prevention ; 
2. Probation and educative protection ; 


3. Adolescents’ court—extension of preventive and welfare 
work in the penal field. 


For registration and information, please write to the Secretariat, 
International Association of Children’s Judges, Palais de Justice, 
Brussels. 


Fourth International Congress of Child Psychiatry, Lisbon, 
15th to 20th June 1958. Theme: “ The Psychological Problems of 
the Child from 6 to 10 Years”. 


For information and registration, write to the General Secretariat 
of the Congress, Instituto A. A. da Costa Ferreira, Trav. Terras de 
Santana, 15, Lisbon, Portugal. 


Congress of the Ccuvre Nationale de Il’Enfance, Brussels, 27th to 
30th July, 1958. Theme: “ The Child from 1 to 6 Years”. This 
Congress is also open to overseas visitors. 


Information and registration : Giuvre Nationale de 1l’Enfance, 
67, avenue de la Toison-d’Or, Brussels. 


First Catholic World Health Conference, Brussels, 27th July 
to 2nd August, 1958. Theme: “ Christianity and Health ”. 


This Conference covers the congresses of the International 
Catholic Medical Federation, the International Catholic Pharma- 
ceutical Federation, the International Committee of Catholic Nurses, 
and the International Federation of Catholic Hospitals. 
Secretariat : 6 and 8, rue Traversiére, Brussels. 
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Congress of the World Organization for Early Childhood Educa- 
tion (OMEP), Brussels, 2nd to llth August, 1958. Theme: “ The 
Importance of Unity and Continuity in Early Childhood Education ”. 


, For information and registration, write to the Secretary, Belgian 
Committee of Omep, 30, rue du Transvaal, Brussels. 


Fifth International Congress on Social Defence, Stockholm, 
25th to 30th August, 1958. Theme: “ Administrative or Judicial 
Intervention in respect of Socially Maladjusted Children and Young 
People ”. 


Information from Professor Ivar Strahl, Hjalmar Brantings- 
gatan, 4A, Uppsala, Sweden. 


Ninth International Conference of Social Work, Tokyo, 30th No- 
vember to 6th December, 1958. Theme: “ Mobilizing Resources for 
Social Needs ” 


For information and registration, please apply to the national 
committees of the International Conference of Social Work. 


National Child Welfare Movement 


CHINA 
Progress in Child Welfare 1 


With the fulfilment of the First Five-Year Plan for develop- 
ment of the national economy, the children have been getting better 
and better care from the State, society and the family. The State 
has taken a series of measures and set up a great many health and 
education institutions in the past five years in order that the new 
generation may have good health, education and sound moral 
character. The children are thus getting more welfare benefits 
and better conditions for education. Since the people’s income has 
generally increased and life has become more stable, the family 
is in a position to give better care to the children. In 1956, a “ Wu- 
hao ” campaign, literally meaning five good qualities, was started 
among housewives in the cities. Mothers learn from one another to 
manage their households well, to help and co-operate with the neigh- 
bours well, to bring up their children well, to do sanitation work 
well and to learn and study well. The moral standards embodied 
in the “ Wu-hao ” have given the children a happier home life and 
a better environment for their upbringing. Moreover, the upbring- 
ing of children has gradually become an important matter of public 
concern, because children are today taken by all as successors to the 
task of socialist construction. 








1 From a note kindly supplied by the Embassy of the People’s 
Republic of China in Switzerland. 
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There has been a nation-wide patriotic sanitation campaign of 
a mass character during the past few years. In cities and the country- 
side, all households thoroughly clean their homes at regular intervals, 
waging war on mosquitoes, flies and rats. Inoculations and vaccina- 
tion are being given on an increasing scale. Consequently the 
incidence of contagious diseases has greatly decreased. People have 
gradually acquired more knowledge about public health and habits 
of cleanliness. All this undoubtedly contributes to the better health 
of children. For example, on the basis of a statistical survey of 
6,400 children between the ages of 7 and 14 in the city of Nanking 
in 1936 and a similar survey of 2,600 children of the same age in 
1956, it was found that the children had increased an average of 
2.2 em. in he ight and 1.7 kilos in weight. 

In the vast countryside where therapeutic and preventive facili- 
ties practically did not exist in the past, there are now over 2,000 
clinics and hospitals in the counties and around 50,000 clinies in 
country towns. In addition there are 10,000 health stations organized 
by agricultural co-operatives. Thus a network of medical units is 
shaping up in the rural areas of the nation, serving to safeguard the 
health of children in these areas. 

The total number of medical institutions and newly trained 
personnel in the country has steadily increased. There was not a single 
child health centre before liberation but now there are 41. In 
addition there are 4,523 maternity and child health centres through- 
out the country. These health centres are responsible for the pro- 
motion of child health among the people. There are now 93 maternity 
hospitals of various types. Children’s hospitals have increased from 
3 before liberation to 12, with five times the number of beds there 
were in 1952. 

Various types of child care units have been set up in a large 
number of cities and the countryside, to give better care to children 
while their mothers are at work. In the child care units attached 
to factories, enterprises, offices and schools alone, the number of 
children has increased by four times as compared with 1952. Child- 
ren are thus protected against possible accidents while their mothers 
are away from home. ‘Meanwhile by leaving their children in the 
uurseries, mothers can work without worrying and help to bring in 
more income for the family. With firm support from the govern- 
ment, child care personnel constantly increase their knowledge and 
learn better methods, which they gradually pass on to mothers. 
The co-operative efforts of mothers and child care personnel have 
resulted in better care and education for the children. 

The percentage of appropriations for education in the State 
budget has increased every year for the past five years. In 1957 
this “appropriation was 9.89 per cent of the total State budget, rey re- 
senting an increase of 2.62 per cent over the 1952 budget. For 
1957 the State has allocated 117,000,000 yens for building new primary 
and secondary schools and for expanding some existing ones to 
accommodate over 3 million additional students. There are now 
close on 530,000 primary schools in the country, which is about 
240,000 more than the highest pre-liberation figure. The present 
total enrolment in primary schools is over 65 million, an increase of 
about 14 million over 1952, of which eighty per cent are students 
from workers’ and farmers’ families. 

There are now close on 300 educational establishments for child- 
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ren’s spare-time activities. These include children’s palaces and cen- 
tres, special children’s libraries, theatres, and workshops for scientific 
hobbies, a children’s hydro-electric power station, railway, and parks. 
They help the children to enrich and consolidate what they have 
learned in school, to widen the scope of their knowledge and to develop 
their interests and talents in all fields. Such institutions were never 
heard of before liberation. 

The newly established workshop for scientific hobbies in Shanghai 
provides a good example of what is being done. Among the interest 
groups organized in this workshop are those for model planes and 
ships, electricity, telephone and telegraph, radio, photography. 
There is also a library and information service. The room for the 
telephone group looks very much like a miniature operators’ room 
of a real telephone company and is equipped with a small switch- 
board for operators, a small automatic switchboard, and all types 
of old and new telephone sets. There is also a little zoo and a small 
botanical garden which are great favourites among the children. 
Members of these groups help their classmates to form similar groups 
in their schools under teachers’ guidance. These activities have 
enriched the children’s life outside the schools. 

An increasing number of children have joined summer camps 
in cities and countryside throughout the country this year. For 
example in the city of Taiyuan in Shansi Province, there were 18 
summer camps for children, which was 9 times as many as last year. 
The number of children increased by 12 times. More and more 
children have joined these spare-time activities. The great majority 
are students with good school records. 

A two-shift system is being introduced in many primary and 
secondary schools to permit larger enrolment. In order that the 
children may make better use of their spare time, parents and teachers 
co-operate so as to form small groups of children to do their homework 
together. A growing number of such groups is being formed in 
the cities. Enthusiastic mothers volunteer to act as counsellors for 
these groups. They supervise the children and help them to make 
good use of their time by arranging recreation for them or encourag- 
ing them to do some useful work for the community. 

Growing up under the care and educational influence of the 
family, the school and society at large, the children have shown 
in various activities a new moral character and ideals. For instance, 
the children in Wang-Kui hsien, in Heilungkiang Province, decided 
to help build a tractor station. Their proposal was warmly supported 
by the 1,200,000 youngsters in the province. They worked for over 
a year, planting saplings and oil-yielding plants, collecting scrap 
metal and doing much other work for the public benefit. They 
contributed part of their earnings to the tractor station at Harbin 
which was named the Young Pioneers’ Tractor Station, after them. 


LIECHTENSTEIN 


Family Allowances 


On Ist January, 1958, the law of 6th June, 1957, on family 
allowances will come into force, whereby all wage earners will benefit, 
even the sick and unemployed, as well as self-employed persons whose 
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annual income is less than Fr. 5,000 per annum, plus Fr. 800 per 
dependent child under 18. Self-employed persons whose income 
exceeds the amounts indicated are at liberty to join the scheme, 
on condition that they join for a minimum period of five years and 
that they pay°2% of their gross earned income. 

The beneficiaries will receive at least Fr. 10 per month for the 
first child, 12 for the second, 15 for the third and each subsequent 
child. A maternity grant of Fr. 100 is also planned. 

The allowances will be financed by contributions from all 
employers at the rate of 2% of salaries paid, and by those joining 
the scheme on an optional basis as mentioned above. 

The law will be administered by the department in charge of 
old age pensions and other allowances. 


SENEGAL 
Rural Family Welfare Centre 1 


In 1957 the International Children’s Centre instigated the 
organization of a pilot rural family welfare centre in Khombola, a 
small village in the heart of the bush, 65 miles from Dakar. 

This centre, set up in full agreement with the health authorities 
of Senegal and the University of Dakar, has three principal missions ; 
teaching, demonstration and research in the different fields of maternal 
and child welfare work. One of its essential tasks is the technical 
training of personnel and the perfection of practical methods of 
maternal and child welfare work within the framework of family, 
school and community. 

Following a study, whose length is partly due to modifications 
in the political structure of the territories belonging to the French 
Union in Africa, the foundation stone of the Khombola centre 
was laid by Professor R. Debré, in the presence of the political, 
administrative and health authorities of the region, on 28th October, 
1957. Although the work of construction has only just begun, a 
provisional plan of organization has enabled the personnel sent by 
the International Children’s Centre to commence work. 

The ICC subsidy will be allocated for the payment of the per- 
sonnel (one African doctor and two social workers), the equipment 
and running costs having been undertaken by Senegal, with the aid 
of Unicrr, within the framework of the government plan for maternal 
and child welfare. 


SWITZERLAND 
Child Welfare in Zurich ? 


Since 1918, child welfare in the canton of Zurich has been the 
responsibility of a Cantonal Youth Office and of eleven district 
committees. The secretaries of these committees often combine the 





1 Report of the International Children’s Centre for the year 1957. 


2 Fachblatt fiir Schweizerisches Anstaltwesen, Zurich, January 
958. 
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functions of official guardian, professional and vocational adviser 
and children’s lawyer (the official whose responsibility it is in certain 
Swiss cantons to make enquiries concerning crimes committed by 
minors and subsequently to carry out the sentence of the Court). 
They are sometimes assisted by a certain number of social workers. 
In the country, the district secretariat is also the headquarters of 
the local “ Pro Juventute ” and “ Winter Help ” committees. They 
had therefore become indispensable and appreciated child welfare 
agents. 

This system, nevertheless, was unsatisfactory for two reasons. 
Firstly, the secretaries, already overburdened with work, in their 
capacity of official guardians, had to concern themselves also with 
adults under their supervision (drunkards, mental cases, etc.) ; 
secondly, the financing of these secretariats was not guaranteed, 
depending for 70% on the canton and for 30% on the communes 
concerned, without the respective participation of these different 
authorities being precisely established. 

Under the terms of a new law carried by public vote on 24th No- 
vember, 1957, by a large majority, the Cantonal Youth Office becomes 
the only responsible agency, but will operate through district offices, 
which will only be concerned with minors and will remain the organiza- 
tion giving aid, advice and assistance to parents and children in 
difficulty. 

The larger communes have the right, with the Government’s 
consent, to set up their own secretariats. 

The distribution of expenses between the State and the com- 
munes remains the same in principle, but will nevertheless be adapted 
according to the resources of the communes. 


URUGUAY 


Children’s Social Allowances + 


This title covers a scheme of social welfare whose purpose is 
to prevent the disintegration of the family, by bringing material, 
social, educational, medical and judicial help to those families whose 
economic position is weak, thus enabling the children to remain in 
the home and develop normally there. 

Dr. Domingo W. Sarli, Director of the Pre-School Division of 
the Child Welfare Bureau, on whose initiative this scheme was 
instigated in 1951, was convinced that only a true family welfare 
scheme would offer effective aid to the child, for, generally speaking, 
it is in homes where the breadwinner earns neither on a regular nor 
a temporary basis, and is therefore not eligible for family allowances, 
that difficulties arise. 

When a family comes to the Pre-School Division for help, a 
preliminary study is made of the causes of the difficulties. If these 
are primarily of a financial nature, and the family provides the necess- 


1 From information sent by Mrs. M. P. Bula de Suracco, Pre- 
sident of the Uruguayan Section of the I.U.C.W. 
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ary moral guarantees, the case is submitted to the Children’s Social 
Service. The Service examines carefully the emotional, moral and 
educational qualities of the family, its possibilities and habits of 
work, housing conditions, health and environment. The Service’s 
doctors also carry out medical examinations on the members of the 
family. The result of all these investigations determines the amount 
and duration of the Children’s Social Allowance, and also the methods 
of payment. Usually this takes the form of grants in kind, whose 
purpose is to increase the budgetary resources of the family. The 
grant can, however, take other forms, such as: 


a) payment of materials for the construction or repair of the 
dwelling by the person concerned, in the form of monthly payments 
to the suppliers ; 


b) payment of the rent direct to the landlord ; 


c) instalments on the land where the person concerned has 
built his dwelling ; 


d) purchase of tools and machines enabling the parents to increase 
their output of work ; 


e) school fees in special schools. 


In addition to this material assistance, the Service helps families 
to make the necessary adjustments — of a medical, judicial, educa- 
tional and psychological nature —-- which will enable the child to 
develop normally. It is for this reason that the Children’s Social 
Allowance only fulfils its purpose in cases where the parents wish 
to carry out their duties to the best of their abilities. It is also 
for this reason that, at the time of the monthly payments, the 
children’s school attendance cards have to be presented, and similarly 
the certificates of any medical psycho-somatic examinations which 
may have been necessary. The parents are required to notify any 
change that occurs in the family or its situation (births, deaths, 
illnesses, changes of address, change in income, etc.) ; the unemployed 
must apply to the Employment Exchanges, and, when necessary, 
the parents must regularize their situation (registration of marriage, 
registration or legitimization of children, etc.). 

Assistance is only granted for a short period, in order to stimulate 
to the utmost an improvement in the conditions of the family during 
this time, but it can be granted for a fresh period. 

The financial help of the Children’s Social Allowances has 
enabled 1,300 children to remain in their homes, guaranteed their 
regular school attendance, caused their civil status in some cases 
to be regularized, brought them under medical supervision and pre- 
vented their being placed in institutions to the detriment of their 
personality. 

To this enterprise can also be attributed a definite decrease 
in cases of neglect, which have fallen progressively from 3,647 in 1950, 
to 2,040 in 1955. 

On the occasion of the Tenth Panamerican Congress on Child 
Welfare in Panama in February 1955, Dr. Sarli delivered such a 
conclusive address on the results obtained that the Congress recom- 
mended this system in preference to two other systems of help to 
families with children. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 
Position of the Mother ! 


Modern Yugoslavia attaches very great importance to the full 
participation of women in public, social and economic life. 

During one of its last sessions, the Executive Board of the 
Federation of Women’s Societies discussed this question, being of 
the opinion that women should participate much more in all com- 
munal organizations and in particular in the housing communities 
where activity has great practical importance in everyday family 
life. Women should take the initiative in measures which could 
improve the life of working people and play an active role in their 
fulfilment. 

The Board felt that in addition to providing adequate institu- 
tions for children during the absence of the working mother, her 
home duties should be lightened as much as possible, without making 
further attempts to increase the protection of women in the economy 
which would hinder production and prejudice their full employment. 

On the Federation’s initiative, domestic science study centres 
have been set up in three principal towns, whose purpose is to 
publicize and carry out research on modern and practical methods 
of housekeeping. 

All over the country, many thousands of lectures and seminars 
on child care, health and feeding, etc., have been organized by 
approximately 1,500 women’s societies. In most of the big towns, 
collective services have been established in order to facilitate women’s 
household duties and leave them more time to participate in political 
and social life. 

Women’s organizations have adopted a definite stand against 
abortion except in special cases. On the other hand they are of 
the opinion that family planning, with contraception under pro- 
fessional control, would enable mothers to bring up their children 
in better conditions. 

The housing communities mentioned above are groups of families 
joining together for the purpose of helping each other in finding 
solutions to the problems of everyday life, including those of the 
children’s education and upbringing. The Child Welfare Societies 
to which many parents belong, have already much experience in 
this field and should pass on their knowledge to new housing com- 
munities. 

For example, these societies know that it is a mistake to divide 
children arbitrarily by age in strictly definite groups and that it is 
better when children can form their own groups spontaneously 
during leisure time. 

In a housing community one centre could be planned according 
to the needs of the block, where all the children would generally 
meet, and one room could be set aside as library and homework 
room; it could be used also for story-reading, puppet-shows, or 
other activities. Another room could be put at the disposal of 


1 From Information Bulletin, Council of Associations for Child 
Welfare and Federation of Women’s Societies in Yugoslavia, Belgrade, 
1957, No. 7. 
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children of pre-school age and volunteers or paid helpers would 
take care of them some hours a day. If the children remain there 
for the whole day on account of their mothers’ jobs, there would 
then have to be qualified full-time paid staff. The needs vary from 
one housing block to another, therefore it is not possible to prescribe 
a rigid system. 

Mrs. Branka Savic, President of the Council of Child Welfare 
Associations, speaking about these questions in her report, emphasized 
the following points: the need for flexibility when creating institu- 
tions for children to meet the specific requirements of the particular 
group, the necessity for legal regulations which will make provision 
for institutions meeting the children’s medical and educational 
needs ; compulsory registration and supervision of all institutions ; 
the need for well-trained staff, communal assistance, and for the 
parents’ personal participation in managing and financing the 
institutions. 





Nursery Schools + 


In June 1957, the Serbian Popular Assembly passed a new law 
regarding institutions for children of pre- -school age. Its purpose 
is to facilitate the setting up of such institutions through the applica- 
tion of simpler arrangements than formerly, but fixing nevertheless 
certain minimum conditions applicable to all types of institutions, 
whether they be nursery schools in the true sense of the word, either 
permanent or seasonal, whether they take children for the whole 
day or only part of the day or can also keep them for the night. 

The Peoples’ Committees, social organizations or even groups 
of citizens can take the initiative in creating such institutions. Their 
personnel can work full- or part-time, and can be paid or work on 
a voluntary basis. 


Parent Education 


FRANCE 


School for Parents, Paris 


The 1957/58 programme of the Parents’ School in Paris is now 
in full swing. It includes talks by well-known French specialists 
in the different fields of child welfare on many aspects of family 
life and relationships, especially in relation to the rapid changes 
in present-day life. This year particular emphasis has been civen 
to helping parents to recognise and deal with the special problems 
of their children when they reach adolescence. 

The school also has an extensive correspondence service, and 


1 Information Bulletin— Council of Associations for Child 
Welfare and Federation of Women’s Societies in Yugoslavia, 
Belgrade, 1957, No. 7. 
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information was given about this in a recent article in the review 
l'Ecole des Parents.1_ Those responsible for this service are well 
aware of the difficulties and limitations, and whenever possible 
correspondents are given advice as to the appropriate specialists or 
services in their own area. 

From a study of a cross-section of one thousand letters received 
oe 1949 to 1956, it appears that those from mothers constitute 

69 %, from fathers only 15 % and 6 % from grandparents. Other 
letters come from those who write on behalf of their relatives or 
friends. Many of these letters show that the parents find it difficult 
to fulfil their role; many use the correspondence to express their 
rancour or criticisms. Adoptive parents often write about the 
question of how and when to tell the child of his adoption. 

Twenty-five per cent of the letters ask for the addresses of 
specialists whom they can consult about their difficulties, and 20% ask 
for addresses of boarding schools and 5 % of specialized institutions 
for their children — the parents do not seem to realize that some 
of these admit only on the recommendation of a specialized service. 

In 66 % of the enquiries boys are concerned. Most difficulties 
appear at the age of about 9 or 10, but the range varies from 2 to 
17 years. The requests for help with 3 year-olds concern girls and 
boys in equal numbers ; those with 14 year-olds, mostly boys. The 
eldest child is most often the subject of the le tter ; there are rarely 
requests for help with only children. 

One question often raised is that of sex education ; is it necess- 
ary and how should one do it? Other problems include backward- 
ness in school, speech difficulties, disobedience, rebelliousness, 
enuresis, thumb-sucking and nail-biting. Lefthandness is a problem 
arising with the 5 to 8 year-olds ; lying is found equally in boys and 
girls, with the culminating point at 10 years old. Among the girls 
timidity, mental backwardness, apathy and jealousy appear earlier 
than among boys. 

Parents of both sexes often lack the time and patience to meet 
their children’s needs. Often one partner complains about the way 
the other handles the child and many see the child’s faults as a matter 
of heredity. In many instances, disharmony between husband and 
wife has its direct result on the child. But there are also cases where 
poor housing and lack of play-space are responsible for the child’s 
difficulties. 

Opinions are divided on the question of discipline and punish- 
ment; 60 % of the parents advocate authoritarian methods including 
threats and corporal. punishment. In 21 % of these letters they say ; 
“Tve tried everything”. Twenty-one per cent believe in liberal 
methods and 14 % had given up authoritarian methods before 
writing. There is a great deal of uncertainty on this question, but, 
in general, parents are most desirous of doing the right thing. 

Another aspect of the work of the Parents’ School is that of 
co-ordination. It organizes meetings each year for all those French 
groups interested in ‘parent education ; at the 1957 meeting almost 
50 departments were represented, including many parents’ associa- 
tions. The Paris Parents’ School has taken the initiative in this 
co-ordination and has started and encouraged experiments in training 
for leaders of parents’ groups both in Paris and the provinces. 


1 [Ecole des Parenis, Paris, No. 1, November 1957. 
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GERMANY 


Parent Education in a District of Berlin + 


More than three years ago, the Youth Office (Ami fur Jugend- 
forderung) of the Tempelhof district in West Berlin, began an action 
which, in various forms, is trying to stimulate parents’ responsibility 
towards their children and also to help them to fulfil their role of 
educators in the best possible way. In fact, the family must have 
a sufficiently strong and positive influence to be able to counter- 
balance that of undesirable environments with which children come 
in to contact, especially in the big cities. 

Two parents’ circles, consisting on an average of 20-25 persons, 
bring fathers and mothers together once a month in a young people’s 
recreation centre. There they meet youth leaders and social workers 
and discuss with them psychological, educational and family problems 
about which they are concerned. The,discussions are generally very 
animated, showing that if parents cannot keep their children at home, 
it is often only because they find it difficult to give them an agreeable 
occupation during their free time. Since 1955 therefore, the parents’ 
circles have been supplemented by working groups where parents 
can learn about the games and handicrafts most enjoyed by their 
children. They can also go once a month to a day-nursery to see 
how to interest small children in making all kinds of objects, such 
as puppets and toys. 

At one time, family music agreeably filled entire evenings and 
both young and old could take part. In order to revive this pleasant 
common interest a choir has been formed partly by parents, partly 
by adolescents. From time to time, this choir sings in an Old 
People’s Home and gives the inmates a very pleasant evening. 

In 1956 for the first time, a week’s course was organized during 
which time the parents lived in a Youth Centre on an island in the 
Havel. The mornings were spent in discussions about educational 
subjects; the afternoons in hand-work, games and music and the 
evenings were devoted to literature, films and music again. The 
delighted parents asked that this experiment should be repeated. 

Eighteen mothers and two fathers met again some months later, 
for a five-day course. Their average age was between 40 and 50; 
they each had one to four children aged from 13 to 18. Discussions 
were centred on the problems of adolescence. One evening was 
given up to dancing. Parents who did not want to have anything 
to do with jazz and modern dancing at the beginning, changed their 
minds afterwards, except for two of them. They enjoyed learning 
new dances and later declared that this evening had helped them to 
understand their children better. 

During a second week for “ beginners ”, two fathers, twenty 
mothers and five grandmothers who regularly looked after their 
grandchildren, participated in the course. 

These courses have brought parents to a closer understanding 








1 From an article by Dr. Angela RosumMek in Jugendwohl, 
Fribourg in Br., 1957, No. 12, and from information sent by Mr. Aloys 
WEnR, Berlin-Tempelhof. 
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of their children, and have opened the road to common interests 
and have given them more easy and relaxed relationships. 

Experience has shown that the attitude of a number of young 
people towards sexual questions was influenced by examples of fellow- 
workers or by the atmosphere of the place where they worked. In 
order to remedy this situation a course was organized for the first 
time in May 1957, for the benefit of the factory staffs which have 
apprentices and young workers under their care, for youth leaders, 
and also for parents who had children working in industry. Their 
programme did not differ greatly from that used for the parents’ 
courses, but it stressed more the necessity of protecting morality 
in working places. 


Maladjusted and Delinquent Children 


AFRICA 
Three Surveys 


Between 1953 and 1957 the International Children’s Centre has 
been carrying out surveys on juvenile delinquency in the three 
African territories of the Cameroons, the Ivory Coast and Mada- 
gascar. 

The initial results of these surveys have revealed that three 
principal factors play a part in juvenile delinquency in Africa: 


— the disruption of traditional family structures, result of 
rapid urbanisation ; 


— the inadaptation of teaching methods to children’s mental 
structures and capacities for assimilation ; 


— the absence of organized spare-time activities, leaving children 
exposed to all the temptations of the streets. 


BELGIUM 


Research Centre 


In the summer of 1957 a centre for research on juvenile delin- 
quency was set up in Brussels in the form of a non profit-making 
association. The problem will be studied in-its legal, statutory, 
judicial, criminological, medical, sociological, psychiatric, educational 
and social aspects. The specialized library will be open to the 
public. This centre was founded with the help of a grant from the 
Ministry of Justice. Miss Aimée Racine is the Technical Director. 
Among the founders and members of the Board of Administration 


1 See I. PauL-Pont : “ Preliminary sociological enquiry designed 
to serve as a background for the appraisal of the factors of delinquency 
in countries in process of development ” — JCC Courrier, June 1956, 
p. 311, and the Report of the ICC for 1957. 
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are various friends and collaborators of the I.U.C.W. : Miss S. Huynen, 
Director of the Child Welfare Bureau, Ministry of Justice, Mr. Lox 
and Mr. Dubois, juvenile court judges in Brussels and Nivelles respect- 
ively and Dr. Jadot-Decroly. 

The centre is organizing a two-day meeting in Brussels from 
15th-16th March next under the title “ Evolution of an idea — juve- 
nile delinquency ”. 

The address of the centre is 49, rue du Chatelain, Ixelles, 
Brussels. 


INDIA 
Home for vagrant children 4 


About 90 boys, ex-beggars and vagrants, are living in a home in 
the heart of New Delhi, set up by Mrs. Indira Gandhi,? daughter 
of Mr. Nehru. Under the prevailing system of self-government, 
“ministers ” are responsible for the administration and various 
activities of the home, and must submit their reports each Saturday 
in the weekly Parliament. 

Classes are arranged to complete the general education of the 
children, who enjoy the use of a spacious library. One of the boys 
is preparing for High School. The others are learning various manual 
trades, as the home is being run on Gandhian lines. 

Four clubs — of which one is on the premises — have been 
established in different parts of the town. Social workers are doing 
their best to attract vagrant children from the streets to the clubs, 
to arouse their interest to such an extent that they attend the club 
regularly, and to find work for them. 

The home was set up three years ago on an experimental basis, 
and is likely to provide inspiration for a nation-wide network of 
similar homes, if the scheme is found suitable. 


SWITZERLAND 
Increase in Delinquency 


Mr. Maurice Veillard, Chairman of the Lausanne Juvenile Court, 
notes in his report for the year 1957 that in the Canton of Vaud 
the juvenile delinquency rate is also mounting. It has increased 
from 4.8 per 1,000 minors (under 18) in 1951, to 6.6 in 1957. The 
increase is limited to offences against property—thefts and damage. 

An increasing proportion of offenders come from wealthy or 
leisured families, or from boarding schools for the children of well- 
to-do foreigners. Mr. Veillard, who, like many others, is puzzled as 
to the cause of this phenomenon, can at the moment find no other 
answer than the materialistic atmosphere in which so many children 
and adolescents are growing up. 


1 From Social Welfare, Delhi, 1957, No. 3. 
2 Mrs. Indira Gandhi is Vice-Chairman of the Indian Council for 


Child Welfare, and, since September 1957, a member of the Executive 
Board of the I.U.C.W. 
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Handicapped Children 


Special Education of Handicapped Children in Europe 


A comparative study of the special educational services available 
for handicapped children in Europe is now being undertaken under 
the auspices of the International Society for the “Welfare of Cripples 
and the International Union for Child Welfare, in co-operation with 
Unesco. Data from the countries concerned are being collected 
by Dr. Wallace W. Taylor and Dr. Isabelle Taylor, who have made 
Barcelona their headquarters. They are undertaking field visits to 
verify and supplement this information. 

The study is designed to include pre-school, elementary school 
and secondary school ‘children in both public and private schools, 
and will cover children suffering from motor and sensory handicaps, 
speech defects, neuromuscular disabilities, as well as delicate children 
and those with multiple handicaps. It is hoped to assemble valuable 
material about the methods of determining the incidence and pre- 
valence of disability ; methods of providing for the child’s needs; 
qualification and training of special teachers; and the organization 
and administration of the programme of services for the handicapped 
child. 


FINLAND 
Survey on Handicapped Children ! 


In order to elucidate questions relating to the invalidity of 
children, the Medical Board undertook an examination of the 
84,000 children who were entered for the first form of elementary 
school in the autumn of 1955. 

As a result of the survey and statistical calculations, it was 
estimated that, of the 730,000 children of school-age in Finland, 
approximately 2,000 suffer from defects or disease in the supporting 
and locomotive organs, 800 are hard of hearing and 400 are very 
poor-sighted. Three hundred suffer from tuberculosis of the respira- 
tory organs and 250 from heart diseases. In addition, 250 children 
are being treated for diabetes and between four and five hundred 
for other kinds of deficiences. There are about 200 who have 
cramps and approximately 2,000 are mentally backward. 

The children taken into consideration were at least 30 % invalids. 
Information was received from all physicians who function as school 
doctors. 

The reasons for invalidity were congenital in 47 % of the cases, 
caused by illness in 48 % and due to accidents only in 3 % of all 
cases. Failing eye-sight was, in a comparatively large number of 
cases, caused by accidents. 

The examination also revealed the effect of the physical dis- 
ability of the children on their school work. About one half (53 %) 
of the above-mentioned handicapped children went to an ordinary 


1 From Report on Child Welfare Conditions in Finland, Helsinki, 
1957, No. 2. 
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school ; 23 % were in need of special tuition (schools for deaf and 
blind, schools at the sanatoria, hospitals for rheumatic diseases, 
and the special school for crippled children). Obligatory school 
attendance was postponed in 9 % of the cases (400 children) and 
5 % or 240 children were completely exempted. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


Educating Spastic Children, by F. Eleanor ScHONELL, London, 
Oliver and Boyd, 1956, 242 pp., 21s. 


This valuable book has had considerable repercussions in the 
months since it was published. It defines “spastic ” and “ cerebral 
palsy ”, and is written in a way which can be understood by non- 
specialists. It is based on experience in five English-speaking 
countries and describes the development of work for cerebral palsied 
children in the U.S.A., Australia and Great Britain. The author 
gives information about recent research in Britain, especially about 
a survey made on cerebral palsied children in the West Midland area. 
Research and experience have shown the importance of giving 
correct treatment to spastic babies and very young children before 
they have been allowed to become deformed. The use of tests in 
ascertaining the intelligence of cerebral palsied children is also 
discussed. 

From the survey made, it appears that “ five out of every ten 
cerebral palsied children are of dull, normal or above normal intelli- 
gence, a finding... that should convince public opinion that there 
are many cerebral palsied children on whom it is worth spending 
extra money for special education.” The third part of the book 
outlines ways in which special education can be given to these 
children, and gives an experimental curriculum and methods of 
teaching reading and arithmetic to cerebral palsied children. The 
last section is devoted to the psychological and social aspects, 
including habit formation, parent counselling and vocational training. 
There is, finally, a selected list of publications dealing mainly with 
the psychological and educational aspects of the problems. There 
is much material here to help those who are seeking to establish 
care, treatment and education of cerebral palsied children where 
there is still inadequate provision made for them. 


Juvenile Epilepsy. Report of a Study Group. Geneva, World 
Health Organization, 1957, 44 pp. (W.H.O. Technical Report 
Series, No. 130). 


In addition to the purely medical aspects of juvenile epilepsy, 
this report deals with the social aspects of this problem; how to 
help the child and his family, to educate him in an ordinary school 
if possible, and help him through adolescence and to find suitable 
employment. Many concrete and constructive proposals are made 
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as to how this can be done, and the report urges also attempts to 
modify the complicated “ folk-lore ” picture which influences society’s 
reaction to epilepsy. 


Deafness, Mutism and Mental Deficiency in Children, by Louis Minsx1, 
London, William Heinemann Medical Books, 1957, 82 pp., illus., 
12s. 6d. 


The author gives a summary of his experience over three and 
a half years in a research unit set up at Belmont Hospital (England) 
to try and establish tests to help in distinguishing between children 
who are mental defectives and those who are deaf and maladjusted 
or have no speech and are not deaf. An account of the tests is given. 
Out of the 60 children investigated as in-patients, 31 were found 
to be educable and recommendations were made as to their future 
placement. Four out of five children who had been certified as 
mentally defective were found to be educable and went on to schools 
for the deaf. 

This is an important contribution to a problem which has not 
yet received sufficient attention. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


How Children Learn to Speak. By M. M. Lewis. London, etc., 
George G. Harrap, 1957, 140 pp., 8s. 6d. 


In this book, designed “for all those interested in children ” 
Professor Lewis explains clearly and vividly how the child progresses 
from his first cry to the eventual mastery of his mother tongue. 
We follow stage by stage the fascinating development from the 
discomfort-cries and comfort-noises (or “ babbling ”) of the infant 
—sounds which are identical for children throughout the world— 
to the beginnings of imitation and the mutual compromise of baby- 
talk, as the child, a liberal, and at the same time highly conservative 
creature, finally begins to adopt our way of speech, and, at the same 
time, our way of ‘classification and thinking. Progress-charts are 
interspersed throughout the book, illustrating significant stages in 
particular children’s speech-dev elopment. Above all, the book has 
immense practical value, in that in the course of the explanations 
and arising from them Professor Lewis constantly points out how 
the child can best be helped towards speech in an environment 
conducive to this end. 


The Development and Disorders of Speech in Childhood, by Muriel 
E. Morey, Edinburgh and London, E. and S. Livingstone, 
1957, 440 pp., 45s. 


This is a technical book by a leading speech therapist about 
speech development in children and speech disorders, whether 
developmental or acquired. It is based on eight years’ research 
in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and the first part describes the pattern 
of speech development as it emerged from a detailed investigation 
of the speech of children in 1,000 families there. The following 
sections deal with the delayed development of speech and its causes ; 
defective articulation ; stammering; speech disorders in twins and 
lateral dominance and speech. At the end of each section there is 
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a useful list of references. In dealing with questions of treatment, 
the importance of the mother’s role is not overlooked. 


The Mothering of Young Children, by Gwendolen E. CHESTERs, 
London, Faber and Faber, 1956, 82 pp., 5s. 6d. 


This is the second edition of this summary of the needs of 
children at home and in nursery groups. It is a simply and directly 
written little book, which is of use both to parents and to those 
who have the care of groups of young children in day- or residential 
nurseries. 


MALADJUSTED CHILDREN 


Unsettled Children and their Families, by D. H. Srorr, London, 
University of London Press, 1956, 240 pp., 16s. 


This is a book which has caused a good deal of controversy 
since its publication. The author criticizes present methods used 
in dealing with unsettled children, and many will agree with him 
here, in that efforts are now concentrated on children in a state 
of crisis and breakdown, and not during the phase when anti-social 
attitudes are being formed. In fact, the present concept of emotional 
mal-development or maladjustment is too narrow; some means is 
needed of diagnosing the kind of social maladjustment “in terms 
of those false responses and attitudes which are likely to lead to 
trouble or social failure ”. He also questions the utility of intelligence 
tests as instruments of diagnosis—these deceive the layman and turn 
the psychologist’s thoughts in the wrong direction for diagnosis. 

Some guiding lines are given in diagnosing the cause of break- 
down of the child in the family: the child’s attitude to people in 
general; the mother’s and father’s attitudes to the child; the rela- 
tionship between mother and father ; and finally the child’s attitudes 
to the parents and especially to the mother. Using these guiding 
lines, a number of breakdown-producing patterns of family relation- 
ships were worked out and have been experimented with in an 
approved school and later, by a Family Studies Panel at Bristol 
University. The results of these experiments are discussed and 
further information is given about the two standard schedules, 
comprising the Bristol Social Adjustment Guide, which were used 
in the course of the studies of children and families. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Congenital syphilis. A follow-up study with reference to mental 
abnormalities. By Bertil HALLGREN and Einar HOLLSTROM. 
Transl. from the Swedish by R. Hirschfeld. Copenhagen, 
Ejnar Munksgaard, 1954, 81 pp. (Acta Psychiatrica et Neuro- 
logica, suppl. 93). 

Financing of housing and community improvement programmes. 


New York, United Nations Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs, Sales No. 1957.IV.1, 61 pp., $0.60, 4s. 6d., Sw. fr. 2.50. 
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